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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

In the Committee's report introductory to this series 
of papers, reference is made to an issue of a circular 
letter 1 to members of the Association in regard to criti- 
cism of the last census and recommendations for future 
inquiries. As stated, the circular letter was not success- 
ful. Only about sixty replies were received. It has 
not been thought worth while to make any summary of 
the answers to the first three questions, but in the 
answers to the question : Is there any special informa- 
tion which you think might be furnished by the twelfth 
census and which is not in the eleventh ? there are sug- 
gestions which, although in many cases made also in 
some one of the papers, have been summarized in the 
following pages. One exception has been made to this 
treatment, in the printing of the answer of Mr. F. L. 
Hoffman in full. This contribution is so complete and 
suggestive that it does not bear condensation. 



Additional age classifications of children and young persons at work 
are desired so that it may be possible to determine those under 14 and 
those under 16 years of age. 

More detailed information is desired relative to city monopolies. 



The scope of the census should be narrowed rather than widened. 
Population should be determined once in five years. 



Returns should be made showing the distribution of the ownership 
of real estate for selected counties in different states, separating non- 
residents. 



It is desirable to improve the statistics of the number of animals on 
farms. The number of sheep returned by the census varies materially 
from the numbers given in the reports of wool-growers. 

1 See above p. 1, footnote 2. 
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The statistics of indebtedness of cities should include the amount of 
county, school district, drainage district, etc., debt, which must be 
met by taxes on the property within the city. 



More information is desired in regard to the rates, cost and net 
profit of municipal water and lighting undertakings. 



A comparative statement for the nineteenth century is desired 
showing the decennial growth in national area, population, wealth, 
developed resources, facilities for education, transportation, trans- 
mission of intelligence, and the opportunities for gainful employment. 

It is suggested that the census, or some other government statistical 
agency, should work out the velocity of circulation or activity of bank 
deposits distinguishing accounts drawing interest from those not 
drawing interest. ' ' The activity is the quotient of the annual checks 
drawn divided by the average amount of deposits. In this connection 
statistics of the relative amount of checks passing through and not 
passing through the clearing-house might be given. All figures 
should extend back several years to include hard times, panic of 1893, 
etc. The character of the figures and their importance are worked 
out for continental Europe by Pierre des Essars, Journal de la SociUt 
de Statistique de Paris, April, 1895, p. 143." 



The census might well add to the statistical statements of quantities, 
indications of the probable error in those statements. 

Agricultural census should give more complete information as to- 
farm values in dollars. 



Care should be taken to make the bulletins as serviceable as 
possible. For this purpose a condensed table of contents of all the 
preceding numbers might be published with each last issue. 

The collection of the statistics of corporations is recommended. 



It is hoped that the scope of the census will be restricted to those 
facts which, if collected at all, must be taken with the enumeration of 
population ; also that the final reports will contain the schedules and 
all instructions to enumerators and special agents. 



There should be details as to the unemployed, statistics in regard to 
social societies, secret societies, and labor organizations. The prepara- 
tion of the census should be continuous. There should be co-opera- 
tion between state and Federal governments and thus a reliable census 
might be secured at least every five years. Information might be 
furnished and distributed by school teachers in localities. Further- 
information is desired as to the sources of the statistics published. 
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Returns should show where land in each state is owned, and 
whether the ownership is in a corporation or not. This might be 
made in connection with mortgage inquiries. 



In municipal statistics, it is recommended that if the public utility 
be owned and operated by the city, the facts should be stated. 

The sums expended for education in private,: sectarian, non-sec- 
tarian, common schools, colleges, universities, should be stated so as 
to compare those with public schools as to economy and attendance. 



It is recommended that many of the statistics regarding cities and 
states should be obtained annually. The scope of the census should 
not be cut down. 



Additional investigation and special reports on important selected 
industries would be valuable. 



Because of the inaccuracies of enumeration of the last census, it is 
recommended that no supervisor or enumerator should have charge 
of work in the district from which he is appointed ; establish more 
severe penalties for fraud. 



Data as to the extent, condition, and value of the forests should be 
secured. 



It is suggested that a census of the more important farm imple- 
ments and machines should be made. 



Returns as to the maximum capacity of mines and manufactories 
should be secured. 



The scope of : the census should be restricted rather than extended. 
If there be an extension, it should be in the compilation of municipal 
statistics from official sources. 

The census should present death rates, not proportional deaths, from 
all causes and from each specified cause of death for every state in the 
Union, and not merely for the registration states. For the non-regis- 
tration states, and for the registration states as well, the census should 
state the approximate degree of accuracy of the returns. 



Information should be gathered from individuals in regard to the 
amount of money on hand, not in bank, and the balance of credits 
over debts. 



The statistics of foreign born are not sufficiently definite. The 
questions in regard to parentage should be more definite. 

32 
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Special inquiries should be subordinated to the enumeration of the 
population. 

In the treatment of mortality statistics, the census should show how 
many persons enter upon each year of age and how many complete it, 
thus furnishing material for a population table of mortality. 

Reliable statistics concerning the days of sickness experienced in 
each year of age are needed. These statistics ought to be classified 
by occupation and residence. 

Statistics should show the number of persons killed in each occupa- 
tion, by accident, and the number injured, together with facts con- 
cerning length of time disabled, extent of disability, and number of 
persons dependent. 

There should be more expert supervision of local enumerators. 
This might be done by more checking and also by securing local 
expert assistance. 

Convinced that the Census Office should be a permanent institu- 
tion ; the reports should be kept within more moderate dimensions 
than those of the tenth cenus. 



Statistics of expenditures of cities should be arranged differently. 

It is desirable to secure statistics of the number of all private cor- 
porations with their capital stock, in each state and territory, together 
with amounts at par of capital stock actually issued, and objects and 
duration of charter in each case or class of cases ; also similar statis- 
tics as far as obtainable for each decade previous to 1890. 



In tabulating the data of farm tenure there should be given the total 
number of acres in each group of farms, those under 10 acres, those 
between 10 and 20, as well as the number of farms in each group. 

Data for forest products should be secured for the next and possibly 
one or more succeeding censuses. The data should be secured by a 
special investigation, and published in an appendix apart from the 
volume on agriculture. The average enumerator is likely to know so 
little of forestry and its allied branches that the data secured through 
him would be very unreliable. 

In regard to the data of wheat raised and consumed there is great 
room for progress both by the census and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Special efforts should be made to obtain returns for all agricul- 
tural lands. The land missed is tilled largely by owners residing in 
towns and engaged for a portion or the whole of their time in some 
other business. The*lands properly classed as agricultural and which 
were missed in two of three of the last censuses constitute at least 10 
and possibly 20 per cent of the farm lands in nearly all the states of 
the Union. The trouble is with the enumerators, and will never be 
wholly obviated until the census is taken out of politics. 
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A special cewstra is desired of the condition of the negro, his pro- 
gress im art, industry and accumulation of property, "a very much 
more innportaiiat subject than the treatment of the Indian." 

EnrarmeratSQW of the population and occupations might well be 
printed together, or occupations immediately following enumeration. 
An error is made in putting fisheries and mining with agriculture. 
They have vitiated comparisons. Mining would be much more suita- 
bly put among manufacturing industries, while fisheries might well 
be treated separately. The general statistics in manufacturing are in 
bad form. They have been swelled decade by decade by adding de- 
partments under the title of " Manufacturing," which have been de- 
veloped in very recent periods as collective industries, formerly con- 
ducted in isolated small establishments which did not come into the 
censuses ; for instance, flour mills, meat packing, repairs of cars and 
engines. I propose therefore a new classification. 
Class I. Occupations of a mechanical order. 

Sub-class a. The individual work of the mechanic rather than the 
collective work of the factory ; blacksmith, carpenter, repairs, millin- 
ery custom work and the like. 

Sub-class b. Conversion of the crude products of the farm into 
their secondary products ; bread through the bakery, flour and grist 
mill; slaughtering, tobacco stemming. 

Sub-class c. Timber and its conversion into its secondary or its 
final products. 

Sub-class d. Metal working of certain kinds which are necessarily 
conducted in various parts of the country ; the manufacture of coke, 
gold and silver reducing and the like. 
Sub-class e. Petroleum refining. 

Sub-class f. Miscellaneous arts necessarily conducted in different 
parts of the country ; artificial limbs, coffins, galvanizing, treatment 
of tar, turpentine and the like. 

Class II. Occupations existing of necessity throughout the country 
according to conditions and almost of necessity domestic ; agricultural 
implements, boots and shoes, butter, cheese and condensed milk ; 
clothing, fertilizers, foundry and machine shop products ; chewing 
tobacco. 

Class III. Occupations very similar to Class II which are almost of 
necessity conducted within the limits of our own country, very few of 
the products being imported ; bagging of flax, hemp and jute, var- 
nished goods, iron and steel, leather, lime and cement, patent medi- 
cines, printing and publishing. 

Class IV. Occupations which are customarily thought of and spoken 
of as manufactures, carpets, chemicals, cotton goods, glassware, 
hosiery, tobacco and cigars. 

Class V. Articles of luxury, perfumery, jewelry, etc. 
The inquiry in regard to farms and homes, proprietorship and in- 
debtedness, should be repeated. 
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AGRICUWURE IN THE CENSUS, BY HERBERT MYRICK. 

An effort was made in good faith to improve the agricultural 
features of the eleventh census over its predecessors. Some good 
work was done with special industries, such as fruits, flowers, vines, 
hops, etc. 

For the bulk of the agricultural returns, as collected by census 
enumerators, no degree of accuracy can be claimed, except perhaps 
for the schedules from the more intelligent northern or eastern states. 
The plan of lumping the returns from five or ten farms on one sched- 
ule is pregnant with error. The entire absence of accounts or records 
on most farms, the ignorance of enumerators, the mistaken view of 
some farmers that census returns will influence their taxes, and the 
lack of time to devote to each farm, make the methods of previous 
censuses quite unreliable in collecting the general statistics of agricul- 
ture. 

Bald evidence of this is seen in the eleventh census. It returned 
the total value of all agricultural products in 1889 as 2,460 millions 
of dollars. As a matter of fact, the average farm value in December 
that year of the six leading cereals, hay, cotton, tobacco and potatoes 
produced that season footed up $2, 625,000,000. This was on the basis 
of returns from the United States Department of Agriculture, which 
at that time and for several years before and since were notoriously 
underestimated as shown by actual crop movements. 

If is probable that had all other produce been properly included, 
the census of 1890 would have shown $ 3, 500,000,000 as the value of 
farm products in the census year. We have made several computa- 
tions on this point and in a general way they all agree. 

The first thing to insure accuracy in any branch of census work is 
to secure the most capable man for superintendent of the census, 
under a law that will enable him to select his assistants and the 
enumerators according to their ability and independent of their po- 
litics. Unless this is done, much of the work and money expended 
on the twelfth census will be thrown away, if not worse. 

To secure a correct agricultural census, each farm in the country 
must be considered as a unit. There must be a separate schedule for 
each farm just as with manufacturing establishments. Each enu- 
merator should deliver a schedule to each farmer in his district, 
explaining it to him and assisting him in making it out properly. 
Even with this precaution, there will at best be a large element of 
guess work. 

Duplication of produce or of raw and manufactured materials is to, 
be guarded against. More accurate data are needed of the various 
special crops and comparatively minor sources of income. And all 
these data should be so edited and presented as to be of some direct 
practical value to the vast interests involved. 
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Notes on the Scope and Method op the Twelfth Census by 
Frederick L. Hoeeman. 

First — The final cloth bound volumes should be more strongly 
bound than has been the practice in the tenth and eleventh censuses. 
One year's constant use of a cloth bound volume will usually break 
the binding and require rebinding. 

Second— The volumes on population and vital statistics should be 
published- within two years after the taking of the census. This 
could unquestionably be done if the maps and diagrams were omitted. 
While the latter are valuable and interesting, they are not essential to 
those who make practical use of this part of the census. 

Third — The filial volumes should be distributed as soon as received 
from the public printer, and not, as has been the practice in the dis- 
tribution of the eleventh census, within a year after the date of publi- 
cation. For example — Part one of the report on vital statistics, trans- 
mitted under date of December 30, 1896, was not distributed until 
1898. The delay in this case was largely due to the failure of the 
contractor to supply the maps and diagrams , which could have been 
left out without injury to the permanent value of the work. 

Fourth — The volumes on life and fire insurance are hardly necessary 
since information under this heading is now being collected in a 
better form in the insurance blue books and the annual reports of in- 
surance departments. The census returns relating to life insurance 
for the census year 1890 were transmitted to the Secretary of the In- 
terior under date of August 25, 1894, printed in 1895 and distributed 
during the latter part of that year, whereas the same information was 
printed in the "Insurance Blue Book" and published and made 
available for practical purposes during the middle part of the year 
1891. 

Fifth — The volume on Mineral Industry would also seem unneces- 
sary. In this case the publication was the very first of the official 
volumes, although as a matter of fact the least neccessary, since 
practically the same information was published in the annual reports 
of the United States Geological Survey and the annual supplement to 
The Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Sixth — Population Statistics — The white and colored population of 
cities with more than 25,000 inhabitants should be given in detail for 
each census, as far as possible, since 1790. Information of this order 
is very valuable, and very difficult to abstract from the previous cen- 
sus volumes unless the student has at his command at least a complete 
set of the census returns since 1850. The country of birth and foreign 
parentage should be given for each nationality having more than 500 
representatives in any given locality, and not as has been done in the 
eleventh census, merely for some of the more important nationalities, 
while the remaining nationalities are given in the aggregate (See 
page 685, Vol. 1, Population). 

Information pertaining to the country of birth and foreign parent- 
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age of the Polish population should distinguish between natives of 
German Poland, Austrian Poland and Russian Poland. Information 
pertaining to the Russian population should exclude Russian Poles. 

The age distribution of the population of cities should be published 
in the first population volume, since this information is always 
urgently needed in the computation of mortality rates for cities and 
rural districts of the states of this country. 

Seventh — Taxation and Valuation — Information pertaining to tax- 
ation and valuation should be collected in such a manner that the 
assessed valuation of real and personal property would be shown 
according to race, and if possible according to nationality. Similar 
information showing the amount of taxes of various kinds paid by 
the White, Negro, Chinese and Indian population should be shown. 
The method to be employed is partly indicated in the annual reports 
of the state auditor of Virginia. 

Eight — Mortality statistics should be given in all cases by five year 
age groups, and not by periods such as 25 to 44 or 65 and over. 
These periods are too long, and in many instances not comparable 
with information of a similar character. For ages over 65 informa- 
tion should be given in detail, especially in regard to the relation of 
conjugal condition to mortality, since the relation of married life to 
mortality cannot be traced with even a slight degree of accuracy 
unless the mortality at ages over 65 is given in more detail. 

Ninth — Occupations— Information pertaining to the occupations of 
the people should be published in a separate volume, and at as early 
a date as possible. Information should be given in regard to every 
occupation, no matter how apparently unimportant. Thus for in- 
stance, the census of 1890 contains, so far as I know, no information 
pertaining to men employed in linoleum works, although some four 
establishments employ more than 800 men, nor as regards men em- 
ployed in glass cutting establishments, although some 12 establish- 
ments employ about 1,250 men ; nor does the census give any informa- 
tion as to men employed in the manufacture of the various forms of 
explosives, such as gun powder, dynamite, fuses and caps, ammuni- 
tion and fireworks. Hence the necessity of detailed information per- 
taining to any and every occupation in which the people of this 
country may be engaged. Detailed information should be given as to 
the men employed in mining, and the present clumsy method of 
grouping miners as coal miners and other miners should be discon- 
tinued. Coal miners should be distinguished according to anthracite 
and bituminous coal mines, and further distingivished as working 
above ground and below ground. Metal miners should be dis- 
tinguished according to the metal or ore mined, such as zinc, gold, 
iron, silver, quicksilver, etc. Additional information should be given 
as to whether employed as prospectors, placer miners, drift or deep 
miners. Information should be collected as regards the loss of life in 
transportation by land and water, as well as in the fishery industries. 
Occupations and the mortality from accidents should be stated in de- 
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tail to enable the student to ascertain the loss of life in any one of . 
these occupations with an approximate degree of accuracy. Thus at 
present no information as regards the loss of life in the railway service 
by distinct occupations, such as engineer, fireman, brakeman, etc., is 
obtainable either from the census returns or from the annual reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The latter reports contain 
valuable information which, however, is given in groups such as train- 
men, which includes engineers and brakemen, either of which is sub- 
ject to a radically different accident liability. The method likely to 
bring about the most useful results would probably be to request in- 
formation as to the loss of life resulting from accidents in all manu- 
facturing industries. This would furnish valuable information per- 
taining to accidents and the loss of life in metallurgical establishments 
about which we at present know practically nothing. Care would 
have to be taken that in returns made by manufacturing industries or 
by transportation companies, the persons injured should be distin- 
guished into those who were connected with the establishment 
and those who were not, as for instance, in street railways the number 
of persons injured would be mostly those who were not directly con- 
nected with the operation of this method of transportation. Finally, 
in collecting information pertaining to the occupations of the people 
every effort should be made to obtain stipplementary information per- 
taining to the hygienic condition of the various manufacturing 
establishments. An immense amount of ignorance as regards the re- 
lation of occupation to health and mortality prevails at the present 
time, and most of those who have written on the subject have relied 
on statistical and other data collected in Europe where conditions 
affecting persons employed in industrial establishments are radically 
different from those existing in this country. Thus for instance, glass 
cutters in France and England are subject to an exceptional disease 
liability from lead poison and dust inhalation, but practically free 
from such dangers in the better conducted establishments in this 
country. The same holds true as regards men employed in the manu- 
facture of linoleum, and partly as regards the employment of persons 
in the manufacture of high explosives. 

Tenth — Government service — The census should contain detailed 
information pertaining to the United States Army and Navy, and also 
as regards every distinct branch of the government service. At pres- 
ent the census contains no information pertaining to men employed 
in light-houses, life saving service, etc., yet constantly questions arise 
which make it desirable that we should have this information in the 
census reports. 



